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Hidden Thoughts. 


“I think of as many matters as he; but I give Heaven thanks and make no boast 
of them.” As You Like It. 


He is a blessing to the world who uncovers a good thought, or con- 
ceals a bad one. If, buried beneath the crust of sloth, or hidden amid 
the roiling commotion of passion and adversity, from his own mind, or 
the minds of others, he brings to view a single useful, but neglected idea, 
the world should thank him. So it does; and equally should it, when 
he smothers the thought of evil, before its first lispings are heard, or, in 
its after growth, kills it by ‘the throttling grasp of Logic. 

There is such a thing as the voluntary concealment of thought; and 
often it is as useful as the suppression of any nuisance, the assertion, that 
all the fruits of great genius should be published to the world, to the con- 
trary notwithstanding. But, not confining ourselves to this single point, 
we may take a general view of Hidden Thoughts, irrespective of their 
character. Some are purposely hidden; others are not, but, lurking 
slily in the recesses of the mind, escape the utmost vigilance of the will ; 
or, passing beyond its province, lie in sullen silence. 

There are several classes of these thoughts. First, we will notice those 
which do not assume the form of language. It is sometimes said that 
there is no such thing as thought without language; so we often say 
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that there is no language without thought of some kind, and as the latter 
is only partially true, so is the former. There may be language without 
any appreciable thought, such that the thought might as well not exist 
as exist in such a garb; and so there may be thought which advances far 
enough in life to feel “ cogito, ergo sum,” but yet never finds a vehicle in 
which to escape to the outer world. Perhaps there is no perfect concep- 
tion in matters of reflection without language, yet it is still an idea, though 
imperfect, for if to deserve the name_of idea it must be complete, many 
even expressed in language are not ideas. But whether by reasoning 
we can show the possibility of thought existing in the mind so latent as 
to be even destitute of language, or not, we certainly speak to experience 
when we assert it. Many times the mind, educated as well as uneduca- 
ted, is conscious of thoughts which it is impossible to express, but which 
leave no doubt of their existence ; they move the mind, they delight it, 
but never leave the concealment in which they are lodged. 
“ These I saw 
And felt to madness; but my full heart gave 


No utterance to the effable within. 
Words were too weak: they were unknown.” 


There are two kinds of minds in which thoughts thus lie hidden. Some 
are imperfectly-creative. The materials of thought come to them as to 
other minds, but are never reduced to a state in which they may be com- 
pared with others’ thoughts, and hence have no claim to the language in 
which others’ thoughts are expressed. Dwell on this position a moment, 
at the risk of digression. What is the origin of language? It results 
from the comparison of conceptions among various minds. It is conven- 
tional. Two minds finds themselves viewing the same object. The various 
impressions which they receive they call by common names, and ever after 
they have thus far a language. Suppose a third mind, viewing the same 
object, does not receive the same impressions ; it cannot have the same lan- 
guage. The same terms which the others had employed this one cannot 
appropriate. So these imperfectly-creative minds have thoughts, but so 
poorly and singularly formed that the terms of ordinary expression cannot 
with accuracy be applied to them. 

Again, there is a kind of mind which may be called absorptive. It 
hears with avidity, but every new acquisition of ideas, on entering the 
mind, loses at once its individuality ; is fused into a mass of previously- 
acquired ideas, and never after appears. Such a mind has thoughts, but 
they all have their faces inward; none return. Think what a quantity of 
thought is continually pouring into the intellects of any enlightened com- 
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munity, through the press and pulpit, and how little is heard of after- 
wards! Its cause is the wonderful absorbing power of the human mind. 
But there are thoughts which never put on the tangible forms of lan- 

guage, not because of the littleness of mind so much ‘as their own vast- 
ness. Their very size conceals them. Like the atmosphere in which we 
live, we can never see them, because we cannot get beyond them for a 
point of observation. The thought of an infinite Being, for instance, so 
encompasses all our other bases of thought and language, that it cannot 
be defined, though its secret power is felt. Poets feel such thoughts, and 
call upon “expressive silence” to embody them; metaphysicians feel 
them and toil to bring them out of their hiding-places, but never will 
either fully disclose them, for many lie deeper than human conception, 
and by a secret channel stretch back into the thoughts of God. 

A second class of hidden thoughts is made up of those which are ob- 
seurely expressed, ‘The great breadth of our subject is apparent in thus 
including things so unlike; for inexpressible longings after a great 
thought, and the sentences of the bombastic scribbler surely could be 
classed together on but few bases. In our first class, the thought does 
not profess to make its appearance, in this it does make this profession, 
and hence adds the crime of deception to the misfortune of concealment. 
Why do men take pains to hide their thoughts in unfolding them? Per- 
haps they attempt to create thought from words, instead of the opposite 
process, in which case an idea is not so much hidden as the absence of 
one. Perhaps (the supposition certainly is allowable) they attempt to 
conceal a common thought by uncommon language. Nor is this strange. 
It almost appeals to one’s benevolence to do so. Think of the sad condi- 
tion of a thought which for ages has traveled his “weary reund” of 
mind, ever in the same garb. His face is familiar to every one he meets. 
His way-worn form, and wrinkled visage, and tattered garments, expose 
him often to insult. Why should he be suffered to end his days in igno- 
miny? Perhaps they attempt to be extremely original in their concep- 

* tions. By force of will, or otherwise, they work their minds into an 
original state. Wonderful words issue from their mouths, and in most 
wonderful connections; the speaker performs with wonderful satisfaction, 
and the hearer hears with pleasing wonder; the only thing to mar the 
excellence of the affair’being the difficulty of telling what is meant. The 
thoughts are hidden. 

This view embraces only the more positive phases of concealed ideas. 
Many are concealed from no intention of those who profess to bring them 

to light. The writer is unfortunate, and his ideas quietly repose in their 
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resting-places, while men quarrel over the mangled words in which they 
are supposed to be contained. There would be much less controversy 
if thoughts in language were thoughts as they are. 

A third class of Hidden Thoughts consists of those which are inten- 
tionally secreted within the mind. We do not mean unexecuted pur- 
poses, with which every mind teems, but pure ideas, such as make up 
literature, not action. Why do men keep their thoughts to themselves ? 
Some do it because they love them, and are unwilling to expose them to 
the hard usage of publicity. They enjoy their society as that of a dear 
companion ; see not their faults, and delight in their excellencies, and 
would not have them criticised by others. Are there no such persons? 
Why then do they spend hours in a “luxury of contemplation,” and yet 
refuse to render account of their musings? Some do it because they are 
diffident, and dare not risk their offspring to go alone. The reflection of 
having advanced an error is too painful to be endured, and the fear of 
being the object of ridicule from anything they may propose crushes reso- 
lution. They are afraid of themselves, and afraid of the world, and there- 
fore their thoughts ever nestle under the parental wings. Some do it to 
give their thoughts greater perfection. This is a mark of greatness. The 
man of small intellect and small prudence is never burdened with a load 
of half-finished thoughts. Like the barrel of a gun, he can safely hold 
but one charge at a time. Nor is this tendency to an undue discharge 
of crude ideas confined to very small minds. Some are given to it who 
think pretty soundly, and with some independence, There is great temp- 
tation, when a novel idea occurs to one, to utter it without reflection. A 
man gets credit for striking out a new path, and even if he is obliged 
very soon to recant, it is all well. True or not, his idea is supposed to 
be original. Sham originality! Are these leaky minds which do not 
hold an idea long enough to understand it, preéminently original? Many 
withstand the temptation of which we have spoken, and sacrifice ephem- 
eral reputation to the good of literature. Some are restrained by princi- 
ple from publishing thoughts which may turn out false and mischievous ; 
others by an insensibility to the allurements of fame. Why should the 
world know all their strange or even noble thoughts? Thoughts are not 
such unfrequent visitors to them that they need to parade them all in 
order to furnish their quota to literature. Their minds are constantly 
thronged. The great and the insignificant, the true and the false, the 
deep and the simple, the specious and the barefaced, all enter the portals 
of a great mind as of any other. Some are received, perfected, publish- 
ed; many more rejected and forever hidden. 
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What then is our conclusion respecting Hidden Thoughts? They are 
characteristic of weak minds, and of strong minds; of the over-modest, 
and the over-bold; often they are a blessing, often not; and he who 
knows what to speak and what to pass over in silence, knows how to be 
of service to the world, L. 8. P. 





The Wonders of Nature. 


Loox above thee! look around thee! 
If thou would’st astonished be,— 
Gaze, till wonder hath spell-bound thee, 
Still new wonders shalt thou see. 
View the sparkling vault of heaven 
Studded with ten thousand gems, 
Richer light from them is given 
Than e’er shone from diadems, 


Dost thou know the rolling ocean 
Many a costly treasure hides ? 
As with never ceasing motion 
Rise and sink its swelling tides. : 
Far below the raging billow 
Pearls of richest value lie, 
And ile sleeping mermaid’s pillow 
Wealth of princes could not buy. 


To destruction thousands hurrying 
See the mass of ice and snow, 

Fertile plains and cities burying, 
Falling in the vales below. 

From the mountain rent asunder 
Fearfully it strikes the ground, 
With a noise like crash of thunder, 

Spreading ruin far around. 


Turn again, view Nature shaking 
With a strong convulsive throe, 

Now the earth is trembling, quaking, 
And revealing depths below. 

Now alas! ye cities fated, 

Noble spires! is your last day ; 
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This sad end have ye awaited? 
While Ispeak ye pass away. 


Lava, boiling, hissing, dashes 
Down the rugged mountain’s side, 
’Midst the lightning’s vivid flashes . 
In a horrid, fiery tide. 
Temples, treasures, works of sages 
’Neath the stream are buried deep,— 
They who've proudly stood for ages 
Shall for ages safely sleep. L. 


A Letter from Home. 


Dear Eprror,—If one may be allowed to judge from the unpleasant- 
ness of an epistle in the opposite direction, a letter from home must, by 
presumption, be eminently good, an advantage too important to be lost 
in these days of hot weather and “ philosophical indolence.” There are 
styles for the season in dress—heavy, substantial, and precise in winter ; 
cool, easy, and negligent in summer—why -not in writing? Thinking 
until your brain is weary will do very well in cold weather, but when the 
mental braces begin to give way beneath the heavy beams of summer, 
give me the more attainable labor of speaking from “the abundance of 
the heart,” rather than the scantiness of the brain. 

It was said by some eminent poet, who I think wasn’t Shakspeare, 
that “ there’s no place like home,” a position which I am fully determin- 
ed to sustain. To sit in spring-time at the open window of a farm-house, 
on a level with acres of blooming orchard rolling in the fragrance of 
young leaves and blossoms, is much better than to take a hot noon ram- 
ble down Chapel street, or sit in sultry dignity one of the august editorial 
bored. And now as the air is white and fragrant with showers of locust 
blossoms, and the warming spring winds begin to sway the deeper and 
heavier verdure of the coming summer, whilst the hum of bees through 
the long afternoon, the contented loquacity of some dowager hen, whose 
regal son is lording it among the lesser denizens of the farm-yard, or the 
amatory pipe of that rare ventriloquist, the quail, is the only sound to 
break the quietude, one feels, like Peter, that “ it is good to be here.” 

It is particularly good of a morning to escape the shrewish sound of 
the college bell, and to awaken with no unpleasant memories of a bad 
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lesson or “seven marks,” only when the breakfast horn is rousing the 
wood-echoes behind the orchard. And it is yet better, if you ever have 
any sentiment about you, (and what dog hasn’t his day ?) to rise some 
three hours after midnight to watch the coming of the dawn. At three, 
or a little past, the dusky east begins to whiten, and the air is filled with 
the cool fresh fragrance of morning, though the night stillness is yet upon 
the earth. Anon a whippowil in the wood, awakened from a doze after 
his late watching, tries a few notes, and then composes himself to his 
day’s slumber. And then, as scattered songsters awake, the day choir 
begins in the dark twilight a few distant notes, which gradually swell 
forth until the darkness is vocal with their matin-song. Soon “the pur- 
ple dawn of day” succeeds the cold gray of morning, and “the far-darting 
Pheebus Apollo” is shooting his golden arrows athwart the east. 


“'Lo, now, apparent all, 
Aslant the dew-bright earth, and color’d air, 
He looks in boundless majesty abroad, 
And sheds the shining day.” 


Noontide is a pleasant hour too, with its hot quiet and glimmer of 
warm haze over the prairie. The cattle have gathered together around 
the watering troughs or beneath the shade of the willows along the . 
“branches,” to have a social whisking of tails and chewing of cuds ; 
and the horses have left their grazing for the lone “black-jacks” on the 
ridges. The pigeons perched along the ridge of the barn take a lazy 
wheel into the air, but soon follow the example of the shade-seeking 
poultry. The wind barely ripples the rising tide of the young grain, 
whose green waves threaten the farmer’s barn with future floods of— 
plenty. The lark’s twitter and the plover’s whistle sound lonely and far 
over the sprouting meadows where their cunning nest-work lies hidden. 
The bees kum drowsily amid the blossoms ; 


“Great Pan has gone to rest.” 


But, perchance, as yesterday, in the calm a storm lies hidden. There 
is a black wall of cloud beyond the western creek-timber rising in fearful 
majesty behind the clearly-defined landscape glared over by the yellow 
lustre of the half-eclipsed sun. 


“Tn a moment all is dark,” 


and the big mass comes booming on. There is a stillness as of suppressed 
wrath, and then a distant roar, as of swollen torretits. A few scattered 
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rain-drops patter upon the cabin roof, and now the storm is upon us! 
The long-limbed trees with hissing roar have grappled with the tempest. 
The air is filled with torn foliage, and the white spray of blossoms comes 
combing into the very window. The swallows, half exulting, half fearing, 
are cleaving the murky sky far aloof, and the fowls are taking the wind 
silently and as little abeam as may be. The philosophical porker alone 
is superbly indifferent, and says, as plainly as actions can—“ be blowed.” 
A few minutes more and the squall is over. A soft light, as of sunshine 


softened among clouds, comes over the earth, and soon the sky is bright 
as ever. 


“The radiant sun with farewell sweet 
Extends his evening beam, the fields revive, 
The birds their notes renew.” 


Now the sun is down and the stars shine out, whilst the moon lifts her 
broad red shield over the eastern wood, and the whippowil makes night 
ring with his cry, mingled, perchance, with the shrill shriek of the screech- 
owl, or the “midnight cry” of the more venerable bird who adds his 
solemn to-whoo through the lone watches of the night. The dews lie 
heavy on the young grass, and the mists settle white and ghastly on the 
lowlands. Now the moon is in high heaven, and the sparkling lights of 
the fire-flies grow more dim along the prairie’s surface. A glorious night 
for a gallop over the prairie by moonlight! Are you romantic and 
silent? it has a beautiful solitude. Are you noisy? there is room to ex- 
ercise your lungs. A “grand” place, if you will, to try a stave of 
“Gaudeamus.” 

“ Vivant omnes virgines 
Faciles formosae ; 
Vivant et mulieres 
Tenerae, amabiles? 
Bonae, laboriosae.” 


I have read of a shrewd son of New England, who said he never could 
endure the prairies,—they were “too darned still.” He always “‘ liked to 
be where there was some kind of a racket.” How far this feeling is 
shared in by the many, would hardly be policy for me to inquire; yet 
there is, for the lover of nature, an original “ beauty and majesty” in the 
prairies, such as I have never seen elsewhere. In its broad expanse, there 
is much of the majesty of Ocean combined with the beauty of Earth’s 
life and change. It is picturesque, even in wildness and winter, brown 
with withered verdure, blackened by the late fires, of Autumn, or whiten- 
ed with the snowy pall of the dying year ;—with nothing, save an occa- 
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sional deer bounding over its surface, or a flock of prairie chickens, whiz- 
zing with short, quick-beating wings through the air, in faint relief against 
the leaden sky. It is fair when Spring throws over it a mantle embroid- 
ered with rare flowers, and enlivens the solitary trees and lone hollows 
with the song of the thrush, the boom of grouse, the lowing of cattle and 
the tramp of horses, seeking the fresh pasturage of the “bottoms.” And 
when the Summer sun throws his early beams “aslant the dew-bright 
Earth,” and for miles and miles away, the broad plain is flashing in dia- 
mond sheen, when the glory of the decked Earth below has only its 
match in the deep Summer blue above, let the dullest clod of our Earth- 
born race go forth on the wide waste, and he cannot choose but feel glo- 
rious exultation and reverend joy, in the lone presence of the great God 
of Nature. When, too, Autumn and its frosty nights, that tinge the 
dark green leaves with brown and wrest the leafy glories of the hickory 
from its brow, have come, and through the warm Autumn days the In- 
dian Summer lingers lovingly along the misty forest sides in the beauty 
of eloquent silence, pleading for a few more days of grace from the stern 
old Winter, the lovely pensiveness of the prairie is more than words can 
utter or music even tell. The grass, faded and withered, rustles mourn- 
fully in the Autumn wind, and the last flowers are casting their withered 
garlands from their heads, like the latest revelers at a feast. Through 
the clear Autumn sky, the cranes are leading on their squadrons, with 
plaintive cry, to the southward. The young quails, grown into tight- 
fitting jackets of russet, pipe forebodingly along the fences, and great 
flocks of grouse perched upon the tree-tops along the prairie side at noon 
await the frost’s disappearance, and the shocking of the tall corn which is 
falling with heavy rustle beneath the stout knives of the farm-hands, 
whilst around all the broad prairie is surging in the late wind’s heavy 
waves of autumn brown. Glorious is it too, on fire, when night has 
closed over the Earth, girting the horizon with fire, and leading on stout 
squadrons of crackling flame along the ridges, and charging with impetu- 
ous fury down into the rank herbage of the hollows—whilst far above, 
through the towering smoke and flame, frightened wild birds beat a de- 
vious way. 
% * * k # 

But the shadows of the first Summer’s day are growing long and ad- 
monish me that I must hasten, lest my letter seem both “ late and long.” 
Wherefore, wishing you a stout heart through the Athenian plague, and 
unlimited confidence in the veracity of optics, I leave you to your Edi- 


torial. WwW. Cc. F. 
VOL, XVIII. 39 
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Water. 


i, 


Travever o'er the barren sand, 
Wanderer in a weary land, 

Onward toiling faint and worn, 

To thy long-expected bourn, 

In my grotto rest awhile, 

Where the limpid fountains smile ; 
Bend the knee and slake thy thirst, 
Where the sparkling waters burst, 
Ever flowing pure and free, 
Streams of life and health for thee. 


Il. 


Here beneath the quiet shade, 

By the rocks o’er hanging made, 

In this calm and still retreat, 

With the fountain at thy feet, 

Quaff from out the bubbling spring, 
And amid its murmurs sing ; 

Let the tuneful echoes raise 
Grateful songs in water’s praise, 
While the Naiads standing by 

Join the chorus in reply. 





Ii. 


Cool the liquid dew distills, 
On the gently-sloping bills ; 
Softly on its couch of green, 
By no mortal vision seen, 
Silent as the noble few 

Deeds of love and mercy do. 
Thus it sinks to quiet rest, 
Making all around it blest, 
And the daises from the night, 
Wake to drink in new delight. 


a. 
Drink for flower, and sweets for bee, 
Bubbles on a perfumed sea, 
Tears of love the angels weep’ 
While poor weary mortals sleep, 
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Lest upon this barren earth 

Love and joy should suffer dearth ; 
Diamonds in the moonlight clear, 
Sparkling on each grassy spear 
With the rainbow’s violet hue, 
Gentle, radiant, pearly dew. 


a 
On the fresh and springing grass 
Tiny footsteps softly pass, 
And the voice of growing flowers 
Mingles with the march of hours; 
On the shingles old and gray, 
Just before the dawn of day, 
List the dreamy, mystic strain 
Of the silver footed rain, 
With its sweet and solemn tread 
Pacing on the roof o'er head. 


VI. 


Hark! the fiercely driving rain 
Beats against the window-pane ; 
How the hostile winds without 
Storm and shake your frail redoubt, 
And their music wild and shrill 
Sounds the charge of battle still ; 
While amid the rattling hail, 

In the pauses of the gale, 

Swaying branches creak and sigh 
Like the wounded sufferer’s cry. 


VIL 
Down within the silent ground, 
Banished far from sight and sound, 
Lives and toils a captive, wee, 
Struggling ever to be free ; 
Slow it works its upward way, 
Pining for the light of day, 
Till, its fetters left behind, 
Joyous, bounding, unconfined 
From its prison issuing, 
Glad we greet the dancing spring, 
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VIL. 


“Streamlet by the wayside springing, 
Dancing o’er thy pebbly bed, 
Life and freshness ever bringing, 
Beauty is around thee spread. 
Pure the waters 
Gushing from thy fountain-head. 


IX. 


“ Streamlet, art thou never weary # 
Tirest never on thy way ? 
Is thy narrow channel dreary 1 
Would’st thy gurgling current stay ? 
Wayside fountain, 
Art thou never weary, say ? 


x. 


“ Oft the forest’s dark-haired daughters 
Watched the sunshine and the shade, 
Flitting o’er thy sparkling waters, 
Rippling.down the narrow glade. 
Changing often 
As the breeze the branches swayed. 


XL 


“ Pleasant are the sunbeams glistening 
Through the leaves thy banks along, 
While the silent trees stand listening 
To the music of thy song, 
And the echoing 
Wakes the wild-wood choral throng.” 





XIL 


Realm of waters ! azure sea ! 

Reverently we gaze on thee ; 

Awful in thy mildest moods 

Are those shoreless solitudes, 

Where the waves forever flow, 

And the ships pass to and fro, 

Tracking o’er the waste a path, 

Heedless of the tempests’ wrath, . 
And the slumbering hosts that rest 

Far beneath thy heaving breast, 
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XL 


But when storms to battle crowd, 

And the heavens with black enshroud, 
While the fitful flashing light 

Gleams amid Egyptian night, 

And the thunder long and loud 

Peals from hostile cloud to cloud, 
Angry billows dashed on high 
Sprinkling with their foam the sky, 
What is man to stem thy rage, 

Or amid the strife engage ? 


XIV. 
Once thy waves their prison burst, 
Rushing unconfined as erst 
When the earth was void of form, 
Cradled in the night and storm ; 
Then the sentries of the deep 
Ceased their usual guard to keep, 
And the waters unrestrained 
All their pristine sway regained, 
Banished once from solid land, 
Now recalled by God’s command. 


XV. 
Scarce the mandate He hath spoken, 
Fountains of the deep are broken, 
And the murky clouds outpour 
All their secret watery store’; 
Thus to wash, if wash they may, 
Damning stains of guilt away. 
Fertile vale and grassy plain 
Sink beneath the surging main, 
And the mountains disappear 
Slowly from the drowning sphere. 


XVI. 

But a speck upon the tides, 
Hope forlorn, in safety rides, 

He protects thee, at whose word 
All this tumult wild was stirred, 
And at whose benign behest 
Floods and tempests sink to rest, 
See,! the helmless voyage o’er 
Shoreless sea hath found a shore ; 
Smoke ascends of sacrifice, 

And the rainbow spans the skies, 
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XVII. 


Father! source of life, Divine, 

Thine these gifts, the glory thine ; 
From thy hand impartial, fall 
Ceaseless proofs of love for all, 

Dew alike on Hermon’s height 

And the valley’s humbler site, 

While the bounteous showers descend, 
Freely blessing foe and friend ; 

Evil and unthankful, we 

Take thy gifts and turn from Thee. 


XVIIL 


She who came to Jacob's well 
Heard the gracious stranger tell 

Of a fount of whose blest store, 
They who drink shall thirst no more. 
Earth’s best, deepest, purest tide 
Ne’er the soul hath satisfied. 

We have sought, and sought in vain, 
Drank and thirst, alas ! again ; 

Yet the stream of life is free— 

May we find that stream in Thee. 


4 





Peripatetics. 


“ Of ‘rept6vres.”—Greek Language. 
“ A turn or two I'll walk.”—Tempest. 


“Wak in!” In wewalk; and after walking round in a “how are 
ye” style, without waiting to deserve the odious correlative, “walk out,” 
we leave the room and a good impression—to walk about in general. 
Everybody else seems to be walking. It is surprising how much walking 
there is done in the world; and it is interesting to observe in what dif- 
ferent ways and for what different purposes men walk. We have or- 
reries to represent the perambulations of the heavenly bodies, but what a 
curious piece of machinery that would be which imitates the motions of 
terrestrial ones. In the former you turn the crank of universal gravi- 
tation, (which evolves after the fashion of “ organ-grinders,” “the music 
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of the spheres,”) and sun and all, the former however mighty stingy 
of the common centre of gravity, commence their march, while the comets 
pass among the ranks to marshal them. Now, by what system can we 
stop and start, at will, the goings to and fro of much humbler objects, 
even the denizens of earth? Art cannot go into such a maze without 
being confused, yet Nature manages the whole frame-work with invisible 
wires and wheels, so that everybody with every degree of speed walks in 
every direction almost all the while. 

Regarding our subject in a moral point of view, we may say in general 
that some walk when they ought not to, and where they ought not to, 
and as they ought not to, but we will not undertake to specify further, as 
the reader can judge of this as well as we. Walking is very expressive ; 
it expresses permanent character, transient emotion, fixed habit, tem- 
porary circumstances, state of body, and state of mind. Sometimes its 
expressions harmonize with the other personal developments, sometimes 
contrasts with them. Here goes a gentle benevolent man. His step is 
so easy and quiet, you may be sure that he never “needlessly sets foot 
upon the worm that crawls at evening in the public path.” His gait is 
far from handsome, for his tread lacks firmness, and his footsteps are as 
irregular as the serpent’s path, turning hither and thither, as they do, to 
avoid discommoding even the saucy cur that wakes up just as he passes by. 
Yonder goes a blusterer. You could tell him without seeing more than 
the lowest six inches of his person. Every descent of his footseems in- 
tended for a blow at mother earth. One would think he was trying to 
kill something, but the rapidity of his movements suggest that it is only 
time at which he is directing his “ murderous intent.” Here is a precise, 
mathematical man. His heel goes into its print as exactly as a bolt into 
its socket. From one step to another it passes -with a uniform motion, 
timed with the accuracy of a chronometer, in a curve whose equation 
may be estimated in strict conformity to “Calculus.” In meeting obsta- 
cles, if timely warning is received, he can “make a tack” which will 
infallibly clear him; otherwise his fate is doubtful. Here, again, goes a 
lazy, independent, jolly soul who stalks along with a passive and measur- 
ed pace, as much as to say if the world’ll not wait him, he’ll wait for the 
world; and there an active, diligent man walking in earnest not as a lux- 
ury in itself, but as a “means to the end” of his journey. 

Look moreover at the various attitudes assumed not only in the act of 
walking but in the incidentals frequently required of walkers. Head reach- 
ing forward, on the principle that mind should lead the body; head ex- 
tending backwards, on the principle that light bodies have least momen- 
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tum; head up and head down; mouth open and mouth shut; hands 
swinging, hands held perpendicular, and hands pocketed; turning to the 
right, turning to the left, and not turning at all; bowing low, bowing 
high, or upwards, (as if a lever of the first kind were placed under the 
‘chins of the individuals concerned)—bowing with the hat on, with the 
hat off, and with the hat badly pulled out of shape. These are a few of 
the constantly occurring phenomena, which give variety to the activity 
of a street, and afford more or less amusing indications of character and 
disposition. 

Look again, and see if you can detect any of the objects for which all 
this walking is done. Don’t try to understand all, for many walkers have no 
object. They walk because occasionally it is preferable to doing nothing. 
Next come those who walk to show themselves, being firm believers in 
the truth of our main proposition, that walking is very expressive. It 
never appears so more conspicuously than in the case now in our view. 
Next in the ascending scale are those who are out to see others, of whom 
we have nothing to say, except that a distinction should be carefully 
drawn between those, who, like ourselves, make their appearance for 
purely philosophical purposes, and those who do not. You may detect 
the man who is walking on business, for he makes a business of walk- 
ing ;—the lawyer on the way to his office, because he walks with a con- 
templative, imposing step, fixing his eyes earnestly on the pavement, and 
letting a handfull of bills stand out of his pocket. Here is a walker of 
delicate form, who 


“Who drags at each remove a lengthened chain,” 


though from his looks one would judge the world to be as attractive to 
him in one direction as another. The great problem with him is to get 
along; he is a student out of health, who is taking a solitary walk for 
sheer exercise. 

Observe now the physical developments of the walker. The robust 
man walks as with authority. Every inch of ground necessary for his 
locomotion he is prepared to vindicate his claim to. He takes pleasure in 
walking. Every step he takes, like every breath he draws, is the natural 
exertion of his powers. Beside him and now behind him wriggles along 
a lean, consumptive, sedentary individual, trying to go to consult his 
friend’s library on some point of great importance. Alas! for him, if 
that friend’s dwelling were at a distance. He has sat till his physical 
proficiency consists in being able to sit for an unconscionably long time 
in the most unhealthy posture. He has long been looking with resigna- 
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tion to the close of his mortal life, and is determined to leave his “ foot- 
print” in the walk of fame, though he walks on earth but little longer. 
On he goes ; hoary age stops to notice the youthful victim, age resting 
on its staff, bending under the weight of time and sad experience, and 
walking with unsteady tread as if on the last plank of time—this has its 
own expressive step. Now comes by the long loose-jointed billious frame, 
which compensates for slow motions by length of stride; and with him 
the halt and lame of every degree of irregularity—there’s a great deal that 
comes out about a man when he begins to walk. 

Notice the interruptions of our peripatetics. A coal-cart at the cross- 
ing, a man with your unpaid bill, a few boxes of goods spanning the 
pavement, a beautiful lady, a long-absent friend, a thunder-storm—these 
are specimens of what often intervene to tie the knots in the net-work of 
locomotive activity. It is good to have men stopped in their walks ; it 
‘disciplines their patience and gives them an opportunity to show how 
they bear the infraction of their plans. One is so polite as almost to 
apologize to the drayman for approaching so near his chariot, while an- 
other would jostle a lady into the street with perfect composure. You 
can’t tell what a man really is till you meet him in a hurry in the street ; 
if his face beams upon you full of kindness then, he is well tried. 

Let us now leave our narrow limits of observation for a moment, and 
contemplate the pedestrian in a wider range. Many are the places where 
the lonely footstep of the traveler is needed to give to scenes their full 
grandeur. In the halls of time-consecrated cathedrals, how the echo of 
every tread strikes the soul with a sense of majesty and glory! In the 
solitudes and sublimities of Nature, too, he who goes on foot feels most 
the worth of the view. His own insignificance and helplessness in the 
presence and power of the mighty creation; the awful contrast between 
his littleness and the vastness of everything around, make him walk as 
if in another world. See the wanderer in the deep, wild forest. He 
walks under the canopy reared for him by the labor of hundreds of 
years, 

“ A boundless contiguity of shade.” 


He is enveloped in time, and, without the sight or sound of human sym- 
pathy, the thoughts of past duration and infinite power sway his soul as 
the wind the heavy branches overhead. The walker in the forest is the 
man for deep and reverent thought. Everything without, even the sun 
and sky, is hidden, and the mind expands to fill with its own greatness 


the void below. See the wanderer by the seashore, where the blind and 
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speechless deep mutters its unutterable thoughts, and shakes its hands in 
mute expression, feeling its way along the beach. He walks in contem- 
plation of the unchangeable and the unrelenting. Time and circumstance 
but ruffle the surface which rolls on as ever, unconscious of its deeds of 
crime, and forcing its way onward to a goal never to be reached. 

But we have wandered amazingly in our attempts to follow the foot- 
steps of others. We stop with the remark and the consciousness that 
there is pleasure in resting, as well as expression and enjoyment in 


walking. LISP. 


The Spirit of Fun. 


L 
Fon was born in Eden 
From a silver fountain, 
Which laughed all day, in play, 
On sunny side of mountain. 


IL 
Fun was born a spirit 
Light as the breath of a fairy ; 
Merrily he sings queer things 
Tn his travels airy. 


III. 
Musically down the valley 
From the rills his voice outleapeth ; 
Sunshine golden, him enfolden 
In its smile forever keepeth. 


IV. 
In the twinkles of the stars, he sprinkles 
Drops of his own spirit gay ; 
In the clouds, strange wreaths and wrinkles 
Twists he night and day. 


V. 
Now he teases traveling breezes, 
Till in wrath they roar ; 
Now they play, as e’er he pleases, 
Tunes the light leaves o’er. 
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VL 
You may wonder but the thunder 
Rolls to suit his whim ; 
In the patter of the rain is matter 
Of rich sport for him. 


VIL 


Merry thoughts and radiant fancies 
Sows he in our hearts ; 

From the brow of care the crows-foot 
At his glance departs. 


VIII. 

Since, then, Fun out-welleth 
From all things on earth, 
Since ‘mong man he dwelleth, 

Never cease our mirth. 


Narrow-Mlindedness. 


Taat men possess, and so frequently fail to employ reason, is a fact 
which adds nothing to the dignity of human character. 

We have judgment given us to compare, and view things in all their 
relations. Besides, we are endowed with a moral nature. Hence, our 
conclusions should be just, as well as logical. While the brute acts from 
instinct, or natural impulse, man should act from reason and conscience. 
The rational should never sink into the brutal. But how much superior 
to the animal is he, who like the animal, is guided by desire alone. The 
fable of the dog in the manger does not fill us with the same indignation, 
as the every-day history of men acting no better than that brute under 
similar circumstances. In the one case, the conduct is natural—in the 
other, the effect of nature corrupted. Viewed in relation to other crea- 
tions, expansion is the true type of the human. 

Narrow-mindedness is the opposite of this expansion. Tlustrations of 
its natute are furnished in all the various dealings and connections of men 
with one another. Politicians are frequently narrow-minded. Even the 
Church is not free from its influence. Men daily exhibit developments 
of contractedness. * 


Argument is not needed to show uncharitableness inconsistent with true 
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religion. Nor has this error in the Church sprung from any error in 
Christianity itself, but from unexerted reason and exercised prejudice. 
Because Barnabas prefers Mark, and Paul another, it is no reason that 
Barnabas should preach a worse doctrine in Cyprus, than Paul in Syria 
and Cilicia. 

Yet we find bigotry common to all sects. While the fact furnishes no 
argument against Religion, it testifies strongly to human littleness. With 
some, rejection of the doctrine of immersion would be an open acknowl- 
edgment of heresy. ‘The surplice and prayer book, in the judgment of 
others, are at variance with Christian simplicity and earnestness. 

To take Communion with a different denomination shocks the proud 
piety of an occasional sect or individual. 

Narrow-mindedness upon a subject interesting all men alike, is not in 
keeping with the Divine injunction—* Suffer long and be kind,.envy not, 
vaunt not yourselves, be not puffed up.” 

Again, how narrow-minded are many politicians! Strife seems essen- 
tial to political action. When by concussion of minds, new and effective 
truths are elicited, the contention of party appears excusable. But when 
enthusiasm makes party the index and embodiment of perfection, judg- 
ment, and therefore expansion, are fettered. Why wonder, then, at fa- 
naticism? If one arm of the balance is lightened, the other must prepon- 
derate. 

Narrow-mindedness in politics, is especially to be condemned, because 
the successful politician becomes the powerful Statesman. Too much sec- 
tionality of feeling, marks a mind circumscribed by petty boundaries, 
If a statesman’s heart is not large enough to love his whole country, let 
@ sense of justice sway his reason. 

Who are the narrow-minded men of a nation? We shall find them 
among the “ petty tyrants of a neighborhood”—men who raise factions 
because able to do so. Such love to enjoy a little temporal power,—to 
view the image of the Congressman, or reformer, in the “ mirror of their 
own pride.” We shall find them among those who, too little to be great 
among the great, or eminent among men, are necessarily contented to 
share the honors of infidelity, abolitionism and spiritualism, with deluded 
women. Sooner than die honorably, yet unknown, they would, like He- 
rostratus of old, fire the temple of Diana, at Ephesus; or like the unap- 
preciated poet, seek immortality in the crater of a volcano. 

Even our public men of the higher order, occasionally close the doors 
of honest investigation, and, wrapping themselves in*the cloak of self- 
complacency, deny that any good can come out of Nazareth. Men and 
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principles, to be worthy, must then, be local. To say nothing of the lit- 
tleness and injustice of such conduct, prudence should teach men differ- 
ently. A Bonaparte was born in Corsica,—Cincinnatus stepped from the 
plow-furrow to the throne. Thus, enthusiasm degraded into fanaticism, 
is ever blind to the trifles which become so often eras in the world’s 
history. 

We now propose to remark a few things on the daily exhibition of 
narrow-mindedness. 

Since we must be brief, it would probably offend no one to hear some- 
what concerning contractedness of mind, among collegians. Weare inclined 
to form hasty judgments upon the characters of fellow-students ; and this 
arises principally from the fact, that few think for themselves. The mass 
of a collegian’s ideas, independent of the valuable store acquired by the 
regular course of study, consists of Review knowledge,—a few generalities 
on morals and politics, and a vast amount of flimsy, floating philosophy, 
born, musquito-like, upon the surface of impure streams. 

Criticism upon men and things, in College, immediately becomes 
lively. It moves with the rapidity of a formal dispatch. Like Rumor, 
in Virgil’s description, it swells from activity, until its original author 
would find dfficulty in recognizing the germ covered by so much adipose 
matter. 

With equal speed, and characterized by like peculiarities, travel our 
opinions, even our slightest remarks, Some thoughtless fellow-student 
has been guilty of impropriety in appearance or action. A passing men- 
tion of the fact is made in some one’s presence. Ought not magnanimity 
sometimes restrain the human tongue? Can we not occasionally sacrifice 
a timely remark to justice and charity ? Every stricture upon a man’s 
character, at College, is magnified by circulation, into a justly deduced 
truth. We sometimes deplore this or that individual’s baseness, ere we 
have proved him base. Any one who would take the trouble, can 
readily call to mind instances of such hasty judgments. These victims 
of our indiscreet censure, are generally men possessing less caution than in- 
nocence of heart. Moreover, they are, for the most part, generous and 
plastic in respect to disposition. Too refined in feeling to injure others, 
they naturally suffer keenly when injured by others. Is it just, and wide- 
minded, then, to discourage and wound them? To point the finger of 
ridicule and contempt, where we should direct words of kindness? We 
do not mean that it is proper to disgust every wayward man with cant 
for this would fail‘of its object. The reason is plain. Such reformers 
come arrayed in the robes of arrogance. 
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In this world, example is the most powerful of teachers. If men wish 
to propagate morality, they must make morality fashionable, by furnish- 
ing themselves living witnesses of the superiority of a moral life. Thus 
others may be induced to try the experiment. 

We spoke of fashionable morality. Collegians generally aspire to be 
men. The restraint of home being thrown off, it is at our option to be, 
or seemto be,men. Now, the difference in results is owing to the differ- 
ence in method. Make the method a good one, and the result will be 
good. We show narrow-mindedness in condemning those in word, whom 
we should reform by deed. If we arrogate to ourselves infallibility, and 
sit judges of men, we are as criminal as they whom we would judge. If 
we go on the principle that the “rogues ought to be hung,” we may ask 
with the little boy in the drama, where are the honest men to act as ex- 
ecutioners? Errors should be corrected, not despised. 

Finally—it is no less a duty than a pleasure to cultivate expansion of 
mind. Why, it is as easy, as it is infinitely more satisfactory, to view 
men and principles according to the peculiar nature of the case. 

Let us take a broad and thorough view before we act; something im- 
portant might otherwise escape us. While we would avoid the ditch, 
let us not spring upon the serpent lying concealed upon the opposite 
bank. It is well enough in momentous affairs, to beat every bush, as the 
successful rabbit-hunter does. 

Making it a principle to take these precautions, we shall stand in no 
danger of leading a life, the memory of which is so often disagreeable, on 
account of denial of justice to ourselves and others. Unlike the Pharisee, 
let us know that we are as other men, with like passions—like tendencies 
to evil. Some slight difference in circumstances may sometimes make 
the difference between saint and devil. Let us then make the cireum- 
stances of men conduce to their happiness—not their ruin. When that 
feeling of self-righteousness would steel over us, let us drive it away by 


viewing the image of our imperfections in the mirror of our every- 
day life. ©. T. P. 





THE TRAGEDY OF MACBETH. 





TOWNSEND PRIZE ESSAYS. 
The Cragedy of Macbeth. 


BY CHARLTON THOMAS LEWIS, WEST CHESTER, PA. 


Tue Tragedy of Macbeth is the history of a great crime. If the truth 
of nature, the soul of the drama, is the same forever, the tragic muse 
must consider crime as a miracle. For she is not limited to the ken of 
those to whom it is familiar, but gains its full significance by turning 
back her sympathies to its advent, when 


“Nature, from her seat, 
Sighing through all her works, gave signs of woe, 
That all was lost.” 


But there is one crime, which, even to us, seems “a great perturbation 
in nature.” Man’s instinctive awe of murder, surviving ages of violence, 
clings to the race, like an inherited recollection that not disease, not de- 
cay, not accident, but a brother’s arm was the first instrument of death, 
To enforce the most terrible view of crime, by representing it in this 
strongest, darkest form, and by tracing it from its first suggestion to its 
Jast earthly consequence, is the dramatic aim and unity of Shakspeare’s 
** Macbeth.” 

Exhausting, as it does, all that is mighty in art, sublime in poetry, or 
terrific in passion, this wonderful work is distinguished for every dram- 
atic excellence; but as the chief interest centers in two characters, which 
are conceived and developed with all the power of Shakspeare, we will 
confine our attention to them. 

Of Macbeth, we first learn that he is a brave warrior, who has won 
laurels fighting for his king and country. He is then introduced to us in 
the hour of triumph, ~when a soldier’s fancy is moulding day-dreams of 
glory in the smoke of the battle, and mighty agents of the lower world, 
whose nature consists of “the imaginative, disconnected from the good,” 
are striving to enforce these dreams in the form of a definite prophecy, 
which may cause its own fulfillment. Their supernatural, though not ne- 
cessarily prophetic power, is immediately confirmed by a message from 
the king. Macbeth’s credulous mind, fully convinced that the “ greatest 
is behind,” instantly grasps the only means by which the promised crown 
can be obtained, and the thought of murder hurries ambition into a con- 
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flict with conscience. But the action of conscience, in a superstitious na- 
ture, always excites an indefinite apprehension of danger; and even the 
brave Macbeth, who found a home upon his country’s battle-field, amid 
“strange images of death,” trembles at the ruin which now threatens 
his moral nature. His unassisted mind is too weak to grapple with the 
dreadful shadows that haunt it ; and while yet parleying with his misin- 
terpreted conscience, he writes to his wife, informing her of “the noble 
having and the royal hope” promised by the weird sisters, and confirmed 
by its partial fulfillment. 

Lady Macbeth first appears to us in the act of reading her husband’s 
letter, and her resolution is taken instantly, “Thou shalt be what thou art 
promised.” Her reflections upon his character place it in strong con- 
trast with her own, and thus give an insight into both. While his am- 
bition, though great, is checked by the nobler feelings, her’s would seem 
to have absorbed them all. While his practical mind looks upon crime 
as a wide gulf between him and the Crown, her excited and powerful im- 
agination fastens upon that one grand object, and magnifies it to the an- 
nihilation of obstacles. While he would be king, but, made a coward by 
conscience, dares not compass it unlawfully ; she, by her burning energy 
of purpose, ignores all moral distinctions in the means of attaining such 
an end, and will be content 


“To wade through slaughter to a throne, 
And shut the gates of mercy on mankind.” 


From the first, Lady Macbeth has no struggle with conscience. She over- 
whelms it with a torrent of enthusiasm. 

And now her husband has returned, Duncan is their guest; all the 
circumstances seem to favor the crime, and to-morrow it will be too late. 
But Macbeth is still vacillating. Fears of retribution in this world and 
the next, a sense of honor as a subject and host, kind feelings towards his 
worthy prince and kinsman,—these are the forms in which conscience 
urges its last appeal. He cannot meet it, and determines to proceed no 
further. But Lady Macbeth replies to this suggestion with indignant re- 
proaches, for his irresolution and cowardice,—reproaches which no man 
can endure to hear from a woman. She then lays her plans before him, 
and argues against his fears of detection ; until he yields, not to her argu- 
ments, for they are mere words, but to the enthusiasm of will which en- 
forces them. With feelings not unlike those of a child in danger, under 
the protection of a parent, his weakness admires and leans upon her 


strength. 
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When Macbeth goes upon the bloody business, with some of his wife’s 
energy and resolution, strong blasts of conscience strike across the path of 
purpose, until imagination is bewildered, and sense deranged. But his 
will is now fixed upon the murder, and even the “ Air-drawn dagger” 
marshals him towards the king’s bed-chamber. With feelings that par- 
take of the suicide’s blind, reckless fury, he strikes the fatal blow; then 
rushes madly from his victim into the presence of his wife, and pours his 
frenzy into her ear. Already he repents, already he trembles at his 
guilt, and wishes that the knocking at the gate might wake Duncan. 
But Lady Macbeth conceals the emotions she cannot repress within her- 
self, and endeavors by remonstrance, reproaches, and kindness in turn, to 
calm her husband’s disordered mind. Now that the reality of murder is 
before her, in all its unnatural horror—even her pride is touched—even 
her enthusiasm is shaken, and she breathes a fear of madness. Yet her 
mind is still upon the great object of its desire; she is free from her hus- 
band’s superstitious fears, and boldly executes the measures which she 
has devised to throw suspicion upon others. 

Nothing in human nature is more remarkable than the power of a pre- 
cedent against conscience in a weak mind, and the ease with which the 
consciousness of guilt becomes the habit of the soul. A second murder 
is now necessary to conceal the first, and Macbeth finds little difficulty in 
nerving himself to it. Ambitious without independence; energetic in ac- 
tion, when roused by opposition, or by a sudden emergency, but procras- 
tinating and weak in resolution, he was peculiarly susceptible of influence 
for good or evil. But now that the strongest influence has been exerted, 
and has led his mind into the sea of crime, he has no more doubt or hes- 
itation. Even remorse, the friendly hand which conscience offers to guide 
his return, drives him further and faster to ruin. He kills the guards, 
Duncan’s sons flee into exile, and Macbeth is king of Scotland. 

The summit of his ambition is now attained, but never did more uneasy 
head wear acrown. And this disquiet, this pressure of remorse, every- 
where finds cause for suspicion. His malignant eye first fastens upon 
Banquo, his former companion in arms, whose noble soul, resting in the 
superiority of conscious innocence, casts a shade upon the king. Besides 
the weird sisters have promised the kingdom to Banquo’s children; and 
the torturing thought of a “fruitless crown” urges Macbeth to prevent, if 
possible, the fulfillment of this prophecy. Banquo is murdered, but his 
son escapes ; and the guilty king still finds no peace. While seeking a 
refuge from himself in the duties of hospitality, remorse still excites his 


superstitious fears—and that grave, to which the living have been go 
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madly hurried, sends back the dead for vengeance. Since this apparition 
is entirely subjective, the figment of Macbeth’s feverish brain, seen by him 
alone, we cannot refuse our belief in Banquo’s ghost, as the avenger of 
Banquo’s murder. It is but remorse, driving the king to madness. This 
takes place in the presence of his guests, who are dismissed in haste, that 
they may not learn his guilt. But the tyrant is already more than sus- 
pected of Duncan’s murder,—his character is detested as much as his 
power is dreaded, and one subject, the Thane of Fife, has ever dared to 
disobey hissummons. He resolves to consult the weird sisters again, and 
hopes, under their guidance, to overwhelm conscience by the enormity of 
his crimes. , 

In anticipation of this visit, the witches have prepared their most terri- 
ble enchantments. Ambiguous oracles—whose ambiguity escapes the 
king’s notice—pronounced by typical apparitions, whose secret meaning 
is unexplained, persuade him that his life and crown are safe. But his 
eager demand to know more is met by the assurance that Banquo’s issue 
long shall reign in Scotland; and as he leaves the cave, driven to despe- 
ration by the thought that he has lost his eternal jewel to gain a barren 
scepter, he resolves to give his worst passions entire dominion, and plunge 
headlong into crime. Macduff, too, the only man of whom the weird 
sisters tell him to beware, the rebellious Thane whom he wishes to de- 
stroy, 

“That he may tell pale-hearted fear it lies, 
And sleep in spite of thunder,” 


has fled to join Malcolm in England. Inspired by the very passion of 
cruelty, the king surprises the castle of Fife, slaughters Macduff’s wife, 
children and servants, then retires to his own stronghold at Dunsinane, 
and “laughs to scorn” the power of man. 

Since the murder of Duncan, Lady Macheth has been less prominent 
than in many of the previous scenes. Yet if only those scenes had been 
written, we might almost have regarded her as a being with human pas- 
sions, but without human sympathies; a fury in the form of a woman. 
We may, indeed, find even there glimpses of her native disposition break- 
ing through the veil of her strong will, but they can be fully understood 
only in connection with the remainder of the play. Here she appears to 
us is a new light; not as a tempter, but as a comforter; not urging her 
husband on to crime, but endeavoring to soothe his sorrow; and we find 
that under this unscrupulous ambition, this feudal imagination, and this 
invincible will, there throbs a woman’s heart. She is not naturally, nor 
is she ever wantonly, cruel. And in all circumstances, whether her wild 
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fancy revels in day-dreams of power, or her lonely heart is harrowed by 
remorse, we see her actuated by an absorbing affection for her husband. 
All her hopes and fears, plan and deeds, are for him; she wishes him to 
murder Duncan, not that she may be queen, but that he may be king; 
and ever after, when he is haunted by sights and sounds of terror, al- 
though her own mental sufferings are no less than his, she seems almost 
to forget them, in the effort to calm his frenzy. And even when silent, 
there is a sublimity in her silence ; for it is a sublime thing “ to suffer and 
be strong.” But there are pangs under which human nature cannot sup- 
port its strength. We have already seen, in the progress of the play, how 
the murderer, even when successful, suffers more than his victim; we 
have seen the mother and her children wantonly butchered at their fire- 
side, “ All at one fell swoop,” and the bereaved husband and father bowed 
by his affliction; but the lowest depths of misery are reserved for that 
remorse which crushes the proud heart of a guilty woman. Lady Mac- 
beth endures her waking hours in sullen silence, and 


“ Concealment, like a worm i’ th’ bud, 
Feeds on her damask cheek.” 


But when she seeks relief in sleep, troubled dreams shake her rest ;—in 
imagination, she lives again her life of crime; and the blood upon that 
little hand, which “ all the perfumes of Arabia cannot sweeten,” is but the 
symbol of the plague-spot on the soul. To escape from her utter despon- 
dency here, she “jumps the life to come,” and every reader must ac- 
knowledge retributive justice in her suffering and death. But, in parting 
from her, we feel, like the Christian traveler, who gazes on the crumbling 
temple of the sun, rejoicing at the overthrow of its altars, once polluted 
with human sacrifices, yet acknowledging that even its ruins are sublime. 

The king has now “supped full of horrors.” After suffering all the 
anguish of remorse, until life, alternating between vain fury and hopeless 
grief, seems no longer desirable, he is pronounced “ripe for shaking,” 
and the external form of retribution begins. Calamities fall upon him in 
rapid succession. The English force advances—the Thanes desert him in 
a body, and he is almost without an army. The queen’s death leaves 
him alone in the world, as far from love as from innocence. Finally, the 
ambiguous oracles on which he has relied for safety, are fulfilled in their 
secret meaning; and as Macbeth passes from this life to the next—both 
utter blanks to him—we cannot regret the fate of one who has so long 
survived all his own bravery and virtue. 

And now they are all gone—the curtain has fallen—we have seen the 
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hurried race of this guilty pair, from innocence, through crime, to death ; 
and curiosity and imagination are satisfied. But every work of that 
“highest art,” which reproduces nature, has a nobler object than the 
gratification of these sentiments, and teaches a purer lesson than the 
mere apocalypse of human character. This lesson is conveyed in those 
reflections which become feelings during its perusal. Tried by such a 
test, the Tragedy of Macbeth will be found powerfully to enforce upon 
the mind as true, that crime is unnatural, and must find judgment under 
the laws of nature. This truth, in the progress of our race, constitutes 
the soul of morality, and the necessity for Religion. 


The Part which the Soldier has Acted in the History of Man. 


“ Intraque praescriptum Gelonos 
Exiguis equitare campis.” Hor. II, Carm. 6. 


“Has acted.” The word is significant. It breathes the strong convic- 
tion of those minds whose philosophic ken * 


Sees such refraction of events 
As often rises as they rise, 


that the Giant War is in his old age, that pacific means are rapidly sup- 
planting the rusted sword, and the dominion of Might descending to the 
worthier head of Truth. 

The action of the Soldier, though fast becoming a record or a tale, will 
ever present an attractive field for philosophical inquiry. “Through that 
long dim path of years” great monuments of his energy are thickly 
strewn from the earliest ages. Wherever states have risen or constitu- 
tions been established; wherever the genius of liberty has vindicated 
herself from tyranny; in the revolutions of nations, the migrations of 
races, the soldier has been the universal Hercules. No wonder, then, 
that sages have called Violence the parent of governments—of order 
itself. 

Out of many various methods, it is difficult to select any particular one 
as best exhibiting the soldier’s part. We might first contemplate the dif- 
ferences in the social estimation of the soldier, and the variety of his 
function at different periods. From the palmy days of Rome, when the 
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dulce et decorum was a living verity—from the time when “ War was an 
honorable occupation, and piracy the delight of noble souls,” we may 
trace the regular operation of a process which we may call “Division of 
Labor” in the soldier's office. Again, we may fix upon individual heroes 
and discern in each a reflected image of the times in which he lived ; for 
truly it takes many men to make one perfect man. Reckoning, then, in 
these grand Olympiads, as it were, we should see how the peculiar genius 
of the soldier is crowded by the development of other principles and 
forced to take up with a corner of its former wide domain. Or should 
we concentrate our attention upon a somewhat partial view, we might 
dwell upon the pictures of Homer, and contemplate the Soldier as the 
Educator of that primeval society, and of succeeding generations. But we 
will rather attempt a wider induction, and deduce our estimate from a 
comparison of the character of the Soldier with the genera] human char- 
acter in consecutive ages of the world. 

The human character at any period is a curious compound of all the 
individualisms of the race. It varies from infinite causes more rapidly 
and delicately than the hues of the chameleon. 


For such is the condition of his lot 
By the apointment of the Sire of all, 
Such the complexion of the mind of man. 


But if we will dissect local and national traits, as well as the moral in- 
influences that distinguish so many developments of the military spirit, 
we shall certainly find the Soldier to have, in all ages, in every land, a 
character substantially the same. 

If we would fix the primary and essential trait of the military charac- 
ter, let us go back to the beginning of war, and trace its history down. 
When men first turn soldiers, we are puzzled by no such complexity of 
influences and motives as now. We will then seize the germ in that 
early stage, and recognize it in its subsequent growth. 

Passing over the brawls between cities, that occupy so many pages of 
tedious annals, we observe that the first wars were chiefly migratory and 
adventurous. Whole populations were on the move—overbearing op- 
position, displacing their inferior antagonists, and occupying the rich 
lands obtained by violence. Time wears on, and social institutions arise 
among such a people, who have now exchanged a normal for a settled, 
agricultural life. While, however, the nation is adapting itself to new 
situations, and gradually unlearning its uncultivated habits, the govern- 
ing power, unoccupied yet with diplomacy, diverts itself with adven- 
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turous wars, and is largely followed by the people, because their wan- 
dering life has not been so far given over, that the old relish for barbar- 
isms does not return upon opportunity. Another interval passes, and the 
nation has become maturely civilized. It is generally occupied with the 
arts of peace, and rather disinclined to war. A strong central govern- 
ment, however, exists, which makes war at its will, and asks no consent; 
makes it no longer from fancy, but from political reasons. The nation . 
may not embark with enthusiasm in these political wars—but as there is 
need of men, the government will procure them, as it formerly procured 
the assent of the whole body of subjects—by appealing, as ever, to the 
adventurous spirit, or the relics that represent it. 

We cannot now mistake the primary character of the soldier. There 
is no need to attach to him any very precise or fashionable modern ideas 
of a livery, a rigid mechanical discipline, a hired public servant. The 
army of Peter the Hermit, or the host of Agamemnon, or the combat- 
ants at Waterloo are equally soldiers. Love of change distinguishes’ 
them in the last analysis as such, and yet it is not always apparent in the 
days of press-gangs. As it is the earliest, so it will be found the most 
constant element; and unquestionably, so long as any portion of society 
is unfixed by ties of family or tenure of property, just so long there will 
not be wanting recruits for the army, or even materials for sedition. 

The sketch already given of the rise and progress of wars, has in some 
measure anticipated a description of the development of the human char- 
acter in relation to its military ingredient. But when we survey the past, 
the part which arrests our attention is, that there have been several dis- 
tinct types of human development. This we mean when speaking of the 
Oriental, the Greek, the Roman, the modern European civilizations. 
Whereas mankind were placed at first upon an even level, we see that 
in some cases civilization shot up with wonderful rapidity, but, quickly be- 
coming effete, was succeeded by a slower, but lively ‘growth; which was 
for the time, the flower and hope of the human mind. Primeval men 
settled partly on the low lands and slopes of the plateaux. There the 
earth brought forth with trifling labor ; fortunate agriculture favored civ- 
ilization, and the people rapidly became refined and luxurious. Cities 
and powerful dyansties arose, but the national vigor soon stagnated ; 
effeminacy prevailed—their empire fell, and they yielded up their arts, 
their virtues and their vices to others. 

The less fortunate men, who had settled at first upon the highlands, 
succeeded now to the rich domain of these favored, but degenerated tribes. 
There the soil had been less easily subdued, the earth had yielded her 
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fruits but sparingly, and whole populations had been driven by the strait- 
ness of the land to dispossess the low-land people of their cities and fruit- 
ful fields. Or else the habits of such as had been from the first, a noma- 
dic and pastoral people, had rendered them naturally prone to adventure, 
and motives of cupidity had frequently precipitated hordes of barbarians 
upon civilized lands, Although, as was perhaps necessary, the facts may 
now have been stated with more particularity than would include each 
of the numberless instances, yet it is certain that many of the ancient civ- 
ilized states were encompassed with these roving barbarians, whose ha- 
bitual inroads, whether impelled by necessity, cupidity or fancy, made 
their existence extremely precarious, and their life a continual terror. 

The picture now drawn may serve to show in general how the human 
race has risen in civilization. We trace through many steps a series of 
such intricacies, but the whole onward way is marked with blood. His- 
tory is often mute and our sight dim, but a general rumor of war arises 
from the suspicious ground. 

We have found the characteristic of the soldier to be the love of 
change. How then were the revolutions of the world likely to be un- 
stained with violence, before something had pointed out a more excellent 
way. We have seen the soldier issuing from that proper country of his, 
so little blessed by nature, impelled in arms against more fortunate neigh- 
bors. He settles in his newly acquired lot, and enters intelligently into 
the career in which his predecessors had faltered. Thus indeed would it 
seem that God had ordained barbarians always to dwell beside men un- 
dergoing the rudimentary discipline of civilization, in order that the ever 
restless spirit of the former might be a magazine of energy for the long 
work ; and that thus the indolent disposition of men to be contented with 
inferior attainments, might not frustrate the unfolding of his vast plans. 
By this stimulus alone was ancient civilization brought forward, and so 
long as its several types were fulfilling each its destiny, by progress—the 
Soldier represented the progressive, even the vital element. 

But one might have expected, that as often as a worn out civilization 
gave place to its successor, we should have a complete spectacle of the bar- 
barous crushing the polite, that the wild rover would rub roughly upon 
the luxurious citizen. This would have set things altogether backward at 
every revolution, but by the colonial system, and various chances, it hap- 
pened that the different civilizations were made, in some degree, contem- 
porary; and the successor had generally been prepared by foreign inter- 
course, to enter advantageously upon his new mission. To this end con- 
tributed the immigrations of Cecrops,'Cadmus and Danaus, into Greece, 
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from the polished Orient—and that of the Pelasgians, from Lydia, as 
seems probable, into ancient Hetruria. The later Greeks, also, were ed- 
ucated by the Persian Wars, before they finally “inoculated the Oriental 
civilization” with their own, and Rome underwent the discipline of six 
hundred years before she at length received the burden of the world from 
her neighbor Hellas. 

Let us not appear to neglect that martial phenomenon which every 
common man selects to illustrate the military spirit, the Roman na- 
tion; the brilliancy and sweep of whose career is hitherto unparalleled. 
It may be asked, Did the Romans, that strict and legal people, rush to 
battle from mere love of adventure—love of change? It may be. The 
Roman seems Sometimes to breathe the spirit of manifest destiny, and 
to have a foreknowledge of his predestinated part. This made him dar- 
ing—it encouraged him to hope for grander heights, to be dissatisfied with 
past achievements—to press forward with alacrity, in the path of con- 
quest and renown. 

Humanity is a co-worker in a great plan of God to restore our nature 
to its original excellence. The external and the human part of this plan 
is civilization; the invisible and divine is dimly figured by the name of 
Providence, but God superintends and corrects the works of man- 
When humanity had utterly failed in Rome, its culminating experiment, 
it became necessary to introduce a new element and to commence afresh. 
Forthwith upon the demolition of the Roman Empire, society is set back 
two thousand years. The age of Achilles and the feudal age are very 
similar. All trace of uniformity and subordination vanishes—every where 
there are migrations, adventures, commotions. The same account is to 
be given of the Soldier’s action here, that we have given of his part in 
bringing forward the ancient civilizations. Modern Europe is born of 
that strife in which he was preéminent; he is everywhere in the focus of 
observation; that was the age of the Saracens and Crusaders, whose 
brilliant play conceals so deep a plot. 

The period of consolidation, of discovery, of progress, commenced but 
four hundred years ago. It has been marked by the surprising precocity 
of a development not only secular but spiritual, and in its twofold nature 
lies the promise and the hope of this last venture of humanity. 

It cannot fail to be observed how rapidly the power and influence of 
the Soldier has, during this period, declined. We indeed preserve mili- 
tary establishments, but merely as a protest and guarantee. Our wars, 
physically considered, remind us of the brilliant corruscations of a receding 
storm, for Intellect retains the righit to reverse the fortune of the field. 
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Yet, can we, in view of the prostrate liberties of Europe, and the thick- 
ening clouds that overhang the thrones, cry “Peace, peace,” and 
proclaim that War is no more? A direful struggle seems impending 
there, but it will not be the mad riot of brute force, though sanguinary 
vengeance may light upon the oppressor. Reason will retain her sway, 
for it is Reason that has compelled the storm. How could it be else, in 
view of that bitter correction of the thousand years of barbarism? How 
could Europe forget that night? A new light rose upon us then, and we 
shall owe our salvation to the cotemporaneous progress of the religious 
and secular elements of our civilization. Intellect indeed has regained its 
throne, but it bows before a higher, which the ancients never knew ; and 
whereas the old Roman culminated in his deification of the State under 
the front of the Capitoline Jove,so shall we attain perfection in the apo- 
theosis of Right Reason, beheld in the scheme of a purified Christianity. 


Memorabilia Dalensia. 


“YALE NAVY.” 


In the month of June last the organization of a Navy, comprising at present siz 
boats, was effected by the adoption of a constitution, under which were elected the 
following officers : 


Ricuarpv Warre, Commodore. 


N. Wirius Bumsreap, ; Fleet Captains 
Gitsert E. Pazen, pa 
Marrutas H. Arnot, Secretary of the Navy. 


Francis F. Marswatt, Treasurer of the Navy. 


BOATS. 


ARIEL. FOUR OARS. 

Engineering Department. Built at New York. Flags, at bow, red with ‘‘ Ariel” 
inscribed ; at stern, American Ensign. Lights, larboard bow, red; starboard, blue. 
Uniform, red shirts with blue facings, trimmed with white. White pants. 


G. E. Paren, Capt. S. L. Crossy, 

T. Weston, Lieut. J. A. Duvitiarp, 
A. Terry, Purser, H. W. Epzs. 

J. Bastipa, 
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HALCYON, 


EIGHT OARS. 


Class of 1854. Built at Boston 1850. Flags, at bow, red with gilt name ; at stern, 


American Ensign. Light, white. 


White pants. 


A. H. Srevens, Capt. 

G. F. D. Lorp, 1s¢ Lieut. 

A. Van Sinperen, 2nd Lieut. 
E. N. Wurrte, Purser, 

J. 8S. Barkatow, 

T. Denny, 

L. M. Dorman, 

W. H. Fenn, 

A. H. Gunn, 

J. W. Hooxer, 


THULIA. 


Uniform, blue shirts with “H” on the breast, 


E. Incrauam, 

E. W. Laser, 
C. A. Parpesr, 
W. R. Pronxe11, 
W.S. Ports, 

F. H. Stave, 

J. Smus,* 

A. 8. Twomaty, 
L. L. Wetp, 

C. A. Wurrz. 


SIX OARS. 


Class of 1854. Built at New York in 1853. Flags, at bow, tricolored streamer, 
with name and stars in gilt embroidery. Presented June 25th, 1853. Atstern, 


American ensign. 


Lights, larboard bow, red; starboard, blue. Uniform, light- 


blue shirts with scarlet facings. White pants. 


W. B. Dwicur, Capt. 

W. W. Stone, 1st Lieut. 
L. H. Porrer, 2nd Lieut. 
J. K. Lomparp, Clerk, 

L. S. Porwin, Purser, 
J.C. Satter, Bowsman, 
H. W. Brown, 

E. P. Burrert, 

T. W. Carty, © 

C. A. Durze, 


ATALANTA. 


W. C. Frage, 
H. E. Howtanp, 
W. Horcuison, 
J.T. Mrrizr, 

T. G. Rrrcs, 

J. W. Witson, 
Youne Wine, 

E, Wotcorr, 

J. M. Wotocorr. 


SIX OARS. 


Class of 1855. Built at New York in 1851. Flags, at bow, blue with “ A” in- 
scribed; at stern, American ensign. Lights, larboard bow, red; starboard, blue- 
Uniform, blue shirts with white facings. “55” on breast, “ Atalanta” on hat. White 


pants. 


N. W. Bumsreap, Capi. 

A. P. Rocxwett, 1st Lieut. 
A. B. Frron, 2nd Lieut, 

E. Connine, Purser, 

W. L. Morais, Clerk, 

C. G. Cutt, 

L. M. Carty, 

H. N. Coss, 


E. Con, 

M. B. Ewina, 

J. A. GRANGER, 

C, F. Jounson, 

G. A. Kirrrepeg, 
G. T. McGuez, 

H. R. Strack, 

W. C. Wurrremore. 


NEPENTHE. FOUR OARS. 

Class of 1855. Built at New York in 1853. Flags, at bow, blue and white; at 
stern, American ensign. Uniform, white shirts with blue shield and facings. “N” 
and “55” on breast. White pants. 
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D. L. Huntineton, Capt. R. 8. New, 

W. H. L. Barnes, 1st Lieut. C. P. Sretson, 

A. M. Lyon; 2nd Lieut. G. Tatcort, 

T. S. Strona, Purser, W. H. Taytor, 

A. D. Hueuss, L. H. Tucker. 
UNDINE. EIGHT OARS. 

Class of 1856. Built at New Haven in 1852. Flags, at bow, blue with “ U” in- 
scribed, surrounded by stars; at stern, American ensign. Lights, larboard bow, 
blue ; starboard, red. Uniform, white shirts with blue facings. “U” and “ 56” on 
breast. White pants. 

M. H. Arnot, Capt. F, F. Marsuatt, 
E. A. Eaxty, lst Lieut. D. M. Mean, 
R. C. Dunsar, 2nd Lieut. J. WrEams, 
D. Suaw, Purser, E. H. Mier, 
G. A. Lemer, Clerk, J. Parsons, 
R. L. Branpon, S. L. Prxnzo, 
J. M. Burratt, H. R. Pratt, 
S. Conprrr, J. W. Swayne, 
W. T. Kirreeper, T. Warp, 
H. M. McIntire, S. M. Van Wyck. 
PRIZES. 
FOR DECLAMATION. 
Class of 18§5. 
1st Division. 2nd Division. 8d Division 
let Prize, by H. L. Barnzs, N. W. Bo 23, W. M. Gay, 
H. Gisson, A. D. Hugues, 
Qnd Prize, A.M. Lyon, H. T. Currrenpen, L. H. Tcoxer. 
8d Prize, H.A. Yarpiey, { C. R. Patues, C. M. Trize. 
L. E. Sranton, 
CLARK PRIZES. 
Class of 1854. 
lst Prize, W. H. Norzis. 
Qnd Prize, T. G. Rirca. 
BERKLEY PREMIUMS FOR LATIN COMPOSITION. 
Class of 1854. 
E. P. Burrert, C. Cure, L. W. Forp, 
W. H. Norgis, L. S. Porwin, T. G. Rrren, 


J. M. Surrn. 
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Class of 1855. 

W. D. Avexanper, J. H. Ankerett, C. R. Parmer, 
G. Tatcort, J. E. Topp, W. WaHeEe.er. 
Class of 1856. 

P. W. Carxrs, S. M. Keerer, L. R. Packarp, 
L. L. Patz, E. A. Smiru, T. Tuaxrer, 

S. F. Woops, ‘ T. K. Witcox. 
WOOLSEY SCHOLARSHIP. CLASS OF 1856. 
L. R. Packarp. 
CLARK PRIZE. 
L. L. Paine. 


Both were equal in merit, the Scholarship falling by lot to the former. 





Editor's Table. 


“Eya vi Al épd, wai ypdyw a2, dere x. 7. 2.” 
Dem. Phil. 
“I do now let loose my opinion,”— * : 
—" Ay, Marry; now unmuzzle your wisdom.” 
Will. Shakepeare, 

Wortay Reaper—“ There are many,” says Dr. Watts, ‘‘ who read with constancy 
and diligence, and yet make no adgances in true knowledge.” This is a general 
remark, but it applies with “huge” speciality, as Jeremy Taylor would say, to the 
kind of reading in which you are supposed now to be engaged. Many, we are sorry 
to say, read Editors’ Tables, “and yet make no advances in true knowledge.” 
What can be the reason? Perhaps they have presumed to read with too little re. 
alization of the high character and objects of such a Table, and if so, the reader 
will do well to pause and reflect a moment on what he is about to do. What then 
are your ideas of an Editor’s Table? Ours are somewhat as follows: well the 
distinguishing characteristic of an Editor’s Table is method ; i. e. ina given amount 
of Table there are more methods than in any other equal amount of writing, 
Think of this a mibute and compare the statement with all the specimens with 
which you are acquainted; meanwhile, we will proceed in our subject. Did 
you ever imagine the condition of one writing an Editor's Table? “Go draw 
aside the curtains.” Picture No.1. A very funny individual. Picture No.2. A 
very unfunny individual. Picture No. 3. A compound scene, viz: No. 1 and No, 
2 writing, the former looking vehemently funny, the latter extremely unfunny. 
Both are writing an Editor’s Table. Now there are many things which we might 
say about this Table of which we are speaking. In the first place, it holds the 
last place in the Yale Lit. “ Last, but (as Shakspeare and every body else says, 
and, by the way, now that we are safely ensconced in a parenthesis, (who ie it that 
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says ‘‘ Parentheses make the style clumsy ?” Blair? butcertainly he is mistaken, for 
the following reason, (indeed time itself is but a parenthesis (Whois it that didn’t 
like “ reasoning in a circle?” and yet, (for we do not wish to transgress the rule of 
Watt's, “ Do not suffer every occasional thought to carry you away into a long pa- 
renthesis,” (we know no objection to short ones, however,) though, to return, some- 
times with a good thought, as with a man walking down Chapel street, who intends 
to bow to a particular lady, in a moment instead whereof he is precipitated upon 
and into a neighboring stove, it is “ now or never.” Did you never have a thought 
come up for an instant, and then neglected, leave no more to return? Wouldn’t 
you be glad of even a parenthesis to put it in, in such an emergency? We would.) 
it is no objection to a parenthesis that all do not appreciate it. This merely shows 
it to be exclusive as well as inclusive) which requires eternity to include both 
subject and predicate,) for they increase the unity of a sentence, and “united we 
stand, divided we fall ;” as we know, and as an Editor, who had broken both his 
legs, remarked to one who was helping him along. If, however, Mr. Blair is cor. 
rect, and parentheses do affect the style in the way which he indicates, it should 
be made a practical matter. We know of many whose styles are very clumsy, and 
we suggest that their minds be immediately examined and cleared of parentheses,) 
how the ideas of genius are perpetuated in ordinary minds! They are the heart, 
and the rest the pulses that repeat the parent throb. We have sometimes thought 
it to be a characteristic of great mind that its thoughts grow from the slip. Every 
twig of an idea, if transferred to a genial soil, becomes an independent stock. How 
much thinking Shakspeare has done for mankind! And yet reading the works of 
such men does not prevent originality. They are suggestive ; they encourage activity, 
and yet they relieve the mind; you can stop occasionally and rest on a thought, 
like a boy on the bogs in crossing a swamp, and get strength to proceed) not least.” 
“ As a mariner, d&c.,” so does a writer look back on a long and perilous sentence. 
Yes, reader, sentences are not always safe ghings. Martyrs have burned at the 
stake because their sentences did not suit those who held the torch. Yet some 
talk disparagingly of style. What is it? A way of expressing ideas. Style isa 
measure of cultivation and grows up with the mind, from the juvenile whose “Ma 
wants to know—me to tell ye if she may’nt have your gridiron,” to the man whose 
polished diction and profound yet easy and graceful flow of ideas qualify him for— 
for instance, that in which the “author of this work” is now engaged. But, can all 
have the same style? No! some can’t have any at all, and the rest have it under 
various modifications. There is one style for the man who is witty, another for the 
one who tries to be ; one for the orator who is in earnest, another for the preacher ; 
one for the logician, another (we beg pardon) for the commencement speaker. 
For further particulars see writers on Rhetoric.—Wait an instant and we will 
change our subject; the mind tires of a continuous contemplation of pure ideas, You 
see in our Memorabilia the list of the “Yale Navy,” testimony that the students 
here have begun to appreciate their geographical position. We hardly know ta 
what to ascribe the increased attention to boating for a few years past ; it may be 
owing to the fact that this, an “ age of progress,” being thus connected with the grand 
“march of improvement in the 19th century.” If the change is at all connected with 
the “coast survey,” the “coast survey” is far from being a humbug. Government 
has employed itself well, and in order to effect the other “half of the cure” we earn- 
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estly recommend that the present corps be followed by a corps for “ coast improve- 
ment,” with something like the following instructions: “New Haven Harbor—the 
first point of attention, being near a “nursery of science and learning ;” construct 
platform and stairs at “ Rykers”—cut off oyster stakes, so that highest point shall 
be fourteen ‘inches below low tide mark—widen current between piers of Fair 
Haven Bridge—extend Harbor up to intersection of College and George streets, 
which was its limit under ancient administrations.”—Now, about boating, it may be 
viewed in various relations. First, we will contemplate its relations to the Pavilion 
wharf. “ Remember whom thou hast aboard,” according to the advice of old Gonzalo— 
this expresses the peculiarity of Pavilion boating. We are not going into raptures, 
we don’t believe in it—but really there it an exquisiteness about this kind of “life 
on the ocean wave” with which we have no desire to profess ourselves unacquainted. 
The smiles of fair faces are never more radiant than whev they shine through the 
half-veiling light of the Ocean-moon. Laughter and song never seem so light and 
fairy-like as when they break the solemn silence of old Ocean. Even the deep 
partakes of the mirth, and wiuks and dimples beneath the strokes of the fondling 
oar. Still there are vicissitudes here, though there is pleasure even when the 
waters treat us quite unhandsomely. How soberly that swell draws back from the 
boat, just touching its bow to the beach, and then returns with provoking steadiness, 
wrapping the “ freighting souls” in the thick folds of its liquid mantle ! 
“*O I have suffered 
With those that I saw suffer,” 


and yet it was a kind of jolly suffering after all—It was our intention to take a 
more general and complete view of our theme, but we commenced unfortunately at 
the wrong end of the climax. In fine, there is nothing more healthy for body and 
mind, excepting of course creams and mathematics, and more likely to make one 
late at prayers, than boating—We must hasten on, so many subjects demand our 
attention. The Crystal Palace should not be left out of this “tabular view” of 
things. It is not yet open, but this is all the more favorable for our remarks as 
they will be more or less advisory. The expense we think altogether too great. 
Fifty cents certainly is too much; it is all that is asked for a ticket to “ Beethoven 
Concert.” We say this out of no personal feeling, as we intend to take down two 
copies of the Lit., which will just amount to this sum, and, by the way, we wonder if 
there has been sufficient attention given to periodical literature, in assigning the apart 
ments of the Palace. Devices might be adopted to prevent their occupying much 
room; for instance, each copy might be furnished with a “loop attached to the top” 
which is “ convenient for hanging it on a nail.”—Many other topics we might “stoop 
to touch,” such as the Fourth (for ourselves, we will say that at set of sun, as in 
duty bound, we fired a cracker in behalf of the “now and forever, one and insep- 
arable,” and we heard many others doing the same thing. Even the booming 
cannon and the “ far-summoning” bell joined with us in our humble efforts. The 
combined effect was quite sublime. As to the other fire-works—the noctur- 
nal ones—after we had seen revolutions enough to make one’s mind turn 
somerset, we wheeled about and came away) or the weather, or some such 
varied topic. Wonder if they had such weather “in the days of ancient Greece 
and Rome.” If so, classical students ought not to complain, though we are tempt- 
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ed sometimes to say “bad words” about it. Speaking of bad words brings to 
mind a recent discovery, which really ought to be inserted in ‘‘ Memorabilia,” but 
being omitted, we insert it here. It is the constitution of a Collegiate Society, 
without date, but supposed to have been in existence at some point in “a meas- 
ured portion of indefinite duration.” 

“ PreaMBLE : Whereas, There is a great and undue tendency on the part of stu- 
dents to addict themselves to polite conversation in their intercourse with each 
other, therefore, we, in order to correct this dangerous mistake, do form ourselves, 
de. 

“ Art. Ist. This Association shall be called The Darned Anti-Over- Particular So- 
ciety. 

“ Arr, 2nd. Its officers shall be, an ‘ Arch-Darned Scalawag,’ a ‘ Confounded 
Scamp,” and a “ Darned Scribbler.” 

“Arr. 3d. It shall be the duty of these officers to promote the interests and 
objects of the society. More particularly it shall be the duty of the ‘ Darned 
Scribler’ to record the names of members, and the peculiar expressions which 
may be used by them in their model conversations, 

“ Arr. 4th. No student shall be a member of this society who is not of the best 
extraction, and of the first reputation for good breeding. ? 

“ Art. 5th. The following shall be rules of the society in respect to conversation, 

First. Free use shall be made of the devil and all his derivatives. More par- 
ticularly, Interrogatory, ‘‘what in the devil?” Exclamatory, “the devil it is!” 
Descriptive, “devil of a thing.” Salutary, “devilish fool,” dc. 

Second. Free use shall be made of all words which though apparently mean- 
ingless, are generally supposed to be vulgar. 

Third. Every epithet considered by the world in general rather low and oppro- 
brious, shall be applied by the members to each other with the utmost familiarity. 

Fourth. Things generally considered sacred, shall be spoken of whenever a joke 
can be improved by, or made out of them and on no other occasion: 

“ Arr. 6th, In the presence of ladies, the rules of this society, with the excep- 
tion of rule 4th, shall be suspended. 

“ Art. 7th. It shall be thought no disgrace to belong to this society. 

“ Arr, 8th. As this society professes to encourage morality, no member shall be 
allowed for any cause to indulge in ‘ Profane Swearing,’ unless some one treads upon 
his toes, or otherwise disturbs his equanimity, when he is expected to relieve his 
mind in the most self-satisfactory manner. 

“ Art. 9th. Every member shall justify himself on all occasions in the most 
emphatic and appropriate language at his command. 

“ Art. 10th. Every member upon being disciplined by the Faculty, shall imme. 
diately repair to the ‘ Darned Scribbler, and select his choicest epithets which he 
shall bestow upon the Faculty at his discretion. 

“ Arr. 11th. Every member of this society who is also a member of the church, 
shall often repeat the prayer of the Psalmist, ‘Set a watch,O Lord, over my 
mouth ; keep the door of my lips.’” 

Since copying the above, we have heard that this society is soon to be restored in 
full operation in our community. Is it possible ?—It is hardly necessary in this 
advanced stage of our “Table Talk” to make the customary announcement that 
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another No. of our dear Magazine is before our readers. Such, however, is. the 
fact. We hope you will enjoy yourselves reading it. Read especially the ‘‘ Letter 
from Home,” and especially all the rest. Indeed we advise you to take time—be- 
gin at the beginning and read in the “ following order.” The Table may be had in 
a separate form, if desired, by buying a No. and tearing out the two or three last 
leaves.—We would also mention, in confidence, an economical way of taking the 
Lit. Call on your friend soon after he has obtained his copy. If the first chance 
at it is desired, go with him to the Post at the proper time, returning on the other 
side of the street—We close with a word in earnest 


TO OUR CONTRIBUTORS. 


We have inserted the “our” in the above heading, on the supposition that there 
are contributors to the “ Yale Literary Magazine.” It is a noticeable fact, however: 
that but a single communication has been received by the present Board of Editors, 
through the regular channel, viz: the Post Office. The inference is obvious that 
we are in the habit of soliciting contributions in private. We wish now to give a 
general solicitation, it being premised that we have ample accommodations at the 
Post for the favors of our friends. A word on the inferiority of the former mode. 
1st: The necessity of private solicitation shows a lack of interest. 2nd. We do not 
know to whom to apply. The brightest geniuses we might not discover, and the 
Magazine might suffer in consequence. 3d. We have not the needful freedom in 
rejecting pieces. It is much better to select articles than writers, Will contribu- 
tors think of these points? Be assured that every attention will be paid to unso- 
licited contributions which is paid to others. Asa general rule the name of the 
writer will be required, as a condition of insertion, but this we pledge ourselves to 
keep entirely secret, if it is the wish of the contributor. The reason of requiring 
the name, is obvious ; if, however, we can in any manner be assured that an anony- 
mous contribution is made by a student, we shall not hesitate to insert it, if it is 
suitable. 

A word in particular to those who are considered the best writers in College. 
If any of you think it beneath your dignity to send pieces through the Post Office, 
we ask you to review the matter considerately. You think itis no honor for you to 
appear in our columns, your reputation being already established, and you will not 
write unless you are asked. You are willing to write for us as a favor. Now why 
should it be considered simply a favor to the Editors to write for the magazine? we 
ask no such favors. The magazine belongs not to us but to you. We ask you then 


to take a proper interest in your magazine. Lay up your choice and witty thoughts 
for it. Write for it without solicitation. 


ERRATA, 


The Astronomical prizes in our last number were incorrectly given. They are as 
follows : , 


Class of 1853. 
1st Prize, Hiram Brvenam. 2d Prize, Groncz Paurrey. 


Page 324, in quotation, read ere for as. At bottom of page, read functions for 
function. Page 325, nomad for normal. Page 326, line 12, characteristic for 
character. 
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